2             EVOLUTION   AND   ITS   MODERN   CRITICS

was not  considered   incompatible   with   the  orthodox
belief in Creation.

It was not until Linnaeus (1707-1778) established his
system of classification of living things, with its clearly
graded distinctions of   Class,  Order,  Genus,  Species
and Variety, that a scientific theory of Creation was
actually formulated.    For Linnaeus  laid it down that
"there are as many different species as   the  Infinite
Being created different forms in the beginning (Species
tot sunt diverse, quot diversas formas ab initio creamt
infinitum Ens)."   Thus what we now call Evolution (or
Transformism) was by him restricted to the production
of varieties (or races) within any species :  the species
itself was immutable.   An absolute test for distinguish-
ing varieties from species was long believed to be given
by inter-breeding.   Unions between male and female of
distinct species were either barren, or produced hybrid
offspring which were themselves barren : this distinction
was supposed to be absolute.

A commonly-accepted corollary of the Creation theory
was that only two individuals, male and female, of each
species were originally created. This was already a
common belief in the seventeenth century, according to
Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682), who included it among
vulgar errors (Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Bk. vii, chap,
iii). It may have arisen as an application of what is
termed the "law of parsimony," or from a belief that
the Creator, contrary to Peer Gynt's famous exclama-
tion, is economical. It may have been acceptable to the
systematist, to whom species were represented by dead
museum-specimens, but field-naturalists were soon
aware of its difficulties.